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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesday, Thuisday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—* Discontinue.” 

LE TS a 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
timself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CERCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-<- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 


‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, there be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1300 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at che call of Faiih; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim chat *the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

on me, the works that [ do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Urder of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deata in Victory.” Isaia 




















GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty of Jesus Clirist, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurreetion of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churehes and Home Schools. 

Mectings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaeter II, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuapter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IlU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenvom. Constitutional Curis- 
vianity. Tue Bisre on MarriaGe. Pavut’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Apuntery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 


By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free. outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Déath, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence. but developing many new nd interesting conclu- 
sions. differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bisite Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa AssocraTion. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 
7a Vf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 
Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 
The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid 
J&P Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclase to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience: Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform : General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for Te Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement voth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where--growing up 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


Consisting of— 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
Oneida, N, Y. at 


Brooklyn, 'N.'Y. 
Putney, Vt. - 


Newark, N. J. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 
HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 


~ Central, Business Agency. 


GrorceE Craain, General Agent for the Associated 


y : Communities, offers his services to others who may 
Contetaen Wee have business in New-York, which they are willing 
: to intrust to him. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. | ¢ 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &e., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Greorer Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 


His acquaintance in the city, and 
he experience and facilities of business which he 





for sale, the following productions of their 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


APPLES, the most approved varieties. 
PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 


Practical Cemmunism--A Plan for 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


Choice varieties. 


Isabella Grape Vines, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 

GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiour, in 
sacks--Inpian Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides n variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


ja Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed’ to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 


Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on band and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 


Tueir Mint has recently been put in good repair, 
and is noW doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

. BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W.R.INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. TI. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses. (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 








Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLA CLE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 











The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to prini Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J& Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to Jay outits strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-jaking, because 
more continuous and universal in itgoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 








in power and edification, with their growth in 





God. 


posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, fe 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond of wages, and sup- 


porting their families scattered abroad. 


The material advantages of this business conden- 


sation, would be in part as follows : 


1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 


sultation between the workmen. 


2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and enj 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs, 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religions advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FamiLy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wowld become a scnoot, 
8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcu 

Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four gre#t interests of mankind— business, fanily af- 
fectionStducation, and religion— would join bands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home.* 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleagant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 
Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 
The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 
A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 
A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mir- 
sing. in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally; or there may be ‘ going above,’ as in 
a spelling class: or all these may be diepensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 
In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it ce- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the render says, The neat, and the trial proceed 
down the circle till the right bock is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forteit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted, 
The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Bcok, a8 Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able te identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the rehding to some chapter, and ark 
the number of the verse. In short there ig no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible. so that he can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 
The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid nequisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the detaile 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its gonnexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 
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Tue Missinc Arctic Voracers.—The 
relatives of seamen who accompanied Sir John 
Franklin on his unfortunate exploring voyage 
to the arctic regions, have been paid by the 
Admiralty the difference between what has 
been received on the advance-note left by the 
unfortunate mariners and the full monthly pay 
due to the time when the notes were stopped, 
about four months ago. Some of the lost mari- 
ners’ wives have drawn above £100 which was 
due to them. 





The Yew Tree. 

The following is extracted from Mrs. Stowe’s 
new book, ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands ; 
‘and occurs in an account of her visit to Speke 
Hall, an old fortified mansion built a little before 
tho time of Queen Elizabeth: 

This was the first really o!d thing that we had 
seen since our arrival in England. We came 
up first to a low, arched, stone door, and 
knocked with a great old-fashioned knocker ; 
this brought no answer but a treble and bass 
duet from a couple of dogs inside; so we 
opened the door, and sawa square court, paved 
with round stones, and a dark, solitary yew 
tree in the centre. Here in England, [ think, 
they have vegetable creations made on purpose 
to go with old, dusky buildings; and this yew 
tree is one of them. It has altogether a most 
pane, bewitched air, with its dusky black 
eaves and rugged branches, throwing them- 
selves straight out with odd twists and angular 
lines, and might put one in mind of an old ra- 
ven with some of his feathers pulled out, ora 
black cat with her hair stroked the wrong way, 
or any other strange, uncanny thing. Besides 
this they live almost forever; for when they 
have grown so old that any respectable tree 
ought to be thinking of dying, they only take 
another twist, and so live on another hundred 
years. I saw some in England seven hundred 
years old, and they had grown queerer every 
ventury. It is a‘species of evergreen, and its 
leaf resembles ouetemloc, only it is longer.— 
[t is always plantéd'about churches and grave- 

ards; a kind df dismal emblem of immortal- 
ity. This sepulchral old tree and bass and 
treble dogs were the only occupants of the 
eourt. 





Gutta Percha. 


Gutta Percha—the Malayan term given to 
a concrete juice taken from the Isonandra 
rutta tree—is indigenous to all the Islands of 
the Incian Archipelago, and especially to the 

Malayan Peninsula, Borned, Ceylon, and their 
neighborhoods, in which are found immense 
forests of this tree, all yielding this product in 
great abundance. Its fruit contains a concrete 
edible oil, which is used by the natives with 
their food. The gutta, or juice, circulates be- 
tween the bark and wood of the tree, in veins 
whose course is distinctly marked by black lon- 
gitudinal lines. The natives were formerly in 
the habit of peeling the tree when they required 
a supply, but have been taught by experience 
that the juice can be obtained by cutting notch- 
#s at intervals in the trunk, and thus preserve 
the trees for future tapping, as our maples for 
successive years yield their sap to the sugar 
manufacturers. he juice consolidates in a 
tew minutes after it is collected, when it is 
formed by hand into compact oblong masses of 
from seven to twelve or eighteen inches in 
length, by four to six inches in thickness ; and 
these, when properly dried, are what is known 
as the Gutta Percha of commerce. It is of a 
light brown color, exhibiting a fibrous appear- 
ance, much like the inner coating of the white 
vak bark, and is without elasticity. When 
purified of its woody and earthy substance, it 
becomes hard, like horn, and is extremely te- 
nacious ; indeed, its tenacity is wonderful. 
The strength of tubes of this material is so 
reat that no visible effect was produced upon 
them by the proving-pump of the Water Com- 
pany of the city of Stirling, in Scotland, which 
gives more pressure than any other pump in 
(ireat Britain——-x pressure that would scatter 
the rivets of leather hose in all directions. 

The application of heat to the crude material 
wakes it soft and plastic, and in a temperature 
#f abont two hundred degrees it becomes duc- 
tile, when it can be moulded into any desired 
vhape, which it retains when cool. It can be 

_ dissolved by sulphuret of carbon, or chloroform, 
ér if immersed for a time in spirits of turpen- 
4ine. It is a repellent of and completely 
Andliected by cold water, and, unlike India 
; , it resists the action of oil and other 
“Fatty substances without injury. It is a non- 
“sonductor of electricity ; is proof against alka- 
_ fies and acids—being only affected by the sul- 
_iphuric and nitric, in a highly concentrated 
vatate, while the most powerful acetic, hydro- 
fluoric, or muriatic acics, or chlorine, have no 
- perceptible effect upon its structure or eapa- 
Silities. This gum has qualities entirely differ- 





out. It can be melted and remelted, and re- 
peatedly remoulded, without changing its prop- 
erties for manufacture, or losing tts virtue. It 
is lighter than rubber, of finer grain, and pos- 
sesses vertain repellant properties unknown to 
that material; and is extremely tough. It 
disregards frost, and displays remarkable acous- 
tic qualities. 

Experiments resulted in the astounding dis- 
covery of a process of vulcanization, by which 
Gutta ed was made permanently elastic 
and flexible, like India rubber, (contrary to the 
conclusion of all other experiments, in this coun- 
try and Europe,) and which have removed the 
objections to most Gutta Percha articles which 
had existed from the beginning, viz. : non-elas- 
ticity and rigidity, variableness and extreme 
sensibility to heat andcold. * * * * * 

Under this discovery, Gutta Percha, which 
before was a fibrous, non-elastic and horny 
material, and affected by the changes of climate, 
is converted into pliable and elastic fabrics, 
which remain the same under all changes of cli- 
mate ; is not injured by acids or fatty substan- 
ces, is free from offensive smell, and, unlike 
India rubber, does not decompose and get sticky: 
with such advantages this invention must prove 
one of vast importance in the arts.— Water- 
Cure Journal. 
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BROOKLYN, AUG. 24, 1854. 
New Movement of Mazzini. 

Mazzini, the celebrated Italian patriot and 
refugee, now residing in London, has written an 
appeal to the Italians calling upon them to seize 
the first favorable moment to rise against their 
governments. Hesays that ‘the period of vast 
conspiracies has passed away,’ and that it is to the 
instinct of the whole people, that the initiative 
of an insurrectionary movement must lvok for 
support. He relies somewhat for help on disaf- 
fection in the armies, and there is no doubt that 
the revolutionary leaders in the different coun- 
tries are doing all they can to demoralize the 
soldiery. It is probably the best weapon they 
can use. 

There is one reflection occurs to us in con- 
nection with this subject, as worthy of mention, 
and that is the growing necessity of unity and 
concert of action among the masses in order to 
secure success. It is no longer at all probable 
that any one nation or people will be able alone 
to secure their independence of their rulers, for 
if they succeeded in overcoming their own imme- 
diate government, the forces of a foreign one will 
very likely be sent to help in putting them down. 
The governments combine to sustain themselves, 
and the different nations will have to secure unity 
of sentiment, sympathy of heart. and concert of 
action before they will be able to succeed against 
them. The best hope of the revolutionists at 
the present time, is in great moral changes—chan- 
ges of thought and feeling among the masses of 
the people. There is no question but what mul- 
titudes dislike their present rulers enough, 
but before they will be able to act intelligently 
and efficiently in favor of freedom, they will need 
to be enlightened and trained to appreciate its 
advantages—brought under educational intluences 
that will liberalize their minds, overcome individ- 
ual peculiarities and subdue national prejudices, 
till they can stand together as one man. When 
this is brought about, the revolution will bea 
bloodless one. The present governments will find 
they are no longer needed. 





The Case of Children. 

One feature of the domestic system in the city 
which arrests our attention, is the almost uni- 
versal committing of young children to the care 
of hired nurses and servant girls. It is probably 
an almost unavoidable necessity of the single- 
family mode of living; but surely in the eyes of 
common sense no greater misfortune could be 
permitted than that which takes children from 
the care of the mother and interested friends, 
and gives them over for a great part of the time 
to foreign menials. We cannot but pity the lux- 
uriously dressed children of the rich whom we 
often see left in charge of servants, not for their 
lack of bodily attention, but for the fact that the 
formation and culture of their mental and spirit- 
ual nature, which is by far the most important, is 
left at a tender and growing period to such chance 
associations as the Intelligence Office may throw 
upon them. Parents treat thcir horses and chil- 
dren practically on yery much the same principles 
-—they hire servants to feed and stable the one, 
and the same class to attend upon the bodily 


spotisibility to end; leaving the most important 
part of the child’s training to come as it may, or 
tather leaving it under a prevajetice of influences, 
stich as its grown-up friends would by no means 
accept for themselves. If parents attempt to do 
something further than this, and take the respon- 
sibility of their children’s moral training upon 
themselves, the little they can effect by special 
and occasional influences is liable to be continually 
counteracted by the daily and hourly contact of 
those who are placed over them as paid attendants. 

Here ig the curse of 4 selfish system—the retri- 
bution which caste and aristocratic isolation bring 
upon themselves. The rich man says he will sepa- 
rate himself from the mass, and have servants— 
live life ofease, and bequeath his superiority to his 
children. Nature says to him, ‘ You cannot, sepa- 
rate you interest from the rest of mankind in this 
way; if you build your greatness on the in- 
feriority of others—if you allow ignorance and 
degradation to exist around you in the class of 
your servants, you will have to pay for it in your 
own children and family.’ Humanity in one way 
or another will vindicate her essential unity ; and 
the consignment of any part to an insufficient des- 
tiny is revenged upon the whole. The Negro 
Slaves at the South are awfully revenged for the 
injustice of their position, by having the bringing 
up of their masters’ children. If there is indo- 
lence, pleasure-seeking and ungoverned passion, 
often breaking out into destructive brutality, in 
the Southern character, what is it but the reflex 
influence which the poor negro returns with 
his servitude upon his would-be superiors, so dem- 
onstrating his part in the unitary claim of human- 
ity 

So it also works here in Northern society.— 
The servant has the moulding of his master. And 
so it will work till good sense and the spirit of 
Communism abolishes the root of the evil, which 
is isolated familism and selfish caste. Common 
sense would indicate that whoever is to have 
charge of our children should be at home in the 
parlor and the library as well as in the attic and 
basement. Why compel children to associate 
with persons that we would not associate with 
ourselves? The economies moreover of Associa- 
tion must be brought into play, before children 
can have a fair chance. Parents with all the cares 
of business and a household on their hands, must 
necessarily leave much of the training of their 
children to chance, the servants, and the street. 
By the labor-saving combinations of Communism, 
reducing many families to one, all the children of 
a street could be educated in the bosom of home, 
by interested and competent friends, and under 
the eve of parents, being surrounded by influences 
better than any isolated family could furnish, and 
at a fraction of the labor and cost that it now re- 
quires. This is proved by actual experiment in 
our Communes, where servitude is unknown, and 
all stand upon the footing of Christian relation- 
ship, equally interested in the common welfare. 
OS OO fe 
German Music. 

We have sometimes thought the ordinary mu- 
sic with which summer residents in the city are 
favored, nolens volens, from neighboring pianos, 
rather a bore; but this season we count ourselves 
rather fortunate in having a couple of German in- 
strumentalists across the way, who please us 
with their extraordinary evening performances on 
the piano and violin. We discover in them a 
characteristic German enthusiasm for the art, and 
a degree of skill which is peculiarly its accompa- 
niment. Instead of having to go out for opera and 
concert entertainment, we have it brought home 
to us in the later hours of almost every evening, 
by simply leaving open our windows. 

ee 
New Books. 

Two noteworthy and striking books have 
lately been announced, both written in the auto- 
biographical form. One is entitled ‘Fifty Years in 
both Hemispheres, by Vincent Nolte,’ and the 
other ‘ Captain Canot, or twenty years in an Af- 
rican Slaver.’ Nolte was a noted financier and 
merchant, a German by birth, but having his bus- 
iness residence mostly at New Orleans. He 
seems to have been acquainted with everybody, 
and gives gossipping sketches of Napoleon, Astor, 
Girard, Mc Donough, the Barings, Audubon, &c. 

Canot’s book is a powerfully written description 
of the Slave-trade, by one who was personally en- 
gaged init. Some extracts which have been pub- 
lished in advance of the book itself, indicate that 
it will make an impression. His account, ina 
perfectly cool. and unapologetic way of the pi- 
ratical revels of the dealers on the slave-coast, 
and of the method of stowing the human car- 
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opens up a new world of character of a somewhat 
sulphureous type. 

Barnum alsc., the indefatigable, is engaged on 
his autobiography, whieh promises to be charac. 
teristic and amusing. Money, Slavery and Hum- 
bug seem to be yielding up their secrets. Is ita 
token of their coming end? 


The Latest News. 


FROM EUROPE—THE WAR, 
The British mail steamer Asia arrived at Jer- 
sey city this morning with three days’ later jn- 








telligence. The Russian Emperor has sent an 


official notification to the Austrian government 
that he had just given orders for the complete 
evacuation of both the principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, the occupation of which was the 
original cause of the war. The Russian army 
was accordingly moving out of them. The em- 
barkation of troops for the invasion of the Cri- 
mea was in active progress, and there was a rumor 
that some of them had landed. The English war 
steamer Fury had entered the harbor of Sebas- 
topol in the night and remained there till day.— 
She was fired at with both shot and shell but 
received no damage. From the Baltie the news 
is, that the English and French forces had land- 
ed on the Aland Isles, though they had not yet 


attacked the forts. 
SPAIN. 


The principal item of news from this quarter 
is the refusal of the people of Madrid to allow 
Queen Christina to leave Spain until she has 
been tried by the Cortes. The Cabinet ministers 
had made all arrangements for her departure but 
the demonstrations of the people and the Junta 
of Madrid against it were so decided that they 
were obliged to yield. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 

A debate had taken place in the English Par- 
liament in reference to the participation of the 
Spanish government in the African slave trade 
with the Island of Cuba. Queen Christina was 
said to have derived considerable profit from her 
share in the business. Lord John Russell de- 
clared it the intention of the government to use 
all possible means to put a stop to it. 

The king of Saxony had been killed by a kick 
from his horse, and the accession of his brother 
to the throne proclaimed. 





Mattersof Mention. 

—The people of Texas have adopted the Maine 
Law ina somewhat modified form, that is, one 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in less quantities 
than a quart, by a large majority. 

—The Matt. Ward case still excites attention 
somewhat in Kentucky and the western States. 
An editor has recently been assaulted for ventu- 
ring to speak of him in terms not complimentary. 

—If some poet, like Byron or Poe, wanted a 
terrific theme, he might picture to his imagina- 
tion a world without rain! What would be the 
spectacle if it should not rain for years on the 
earth? One of desolation more sublime, we ima- 
gine, than Campbell’s Last Man was witness of. 


—WN. P. Willis corrects the public understand- 
ing of his closing letter from Idlewild, viz., that it 
was a dying editor's farewell to the world, and 
says that it had no such meaning, that in fact he 
is in some danger of recovery, and that ‘Morris 
and Willis’ are ‘to be continued’ till further an- 
nouncement. 

—A case of some interest to the religious 
public has been on trial in the Supreme Court of 
Maine. It is the prosecution of a school com- 
mittee for refusing to permit a Catholic child to 
attend school until she would conform to a rule 
which required the pupils to read in the Protest- 
ant translation of the Bible. The decision of the 
court is yet to be given, 

—Miss Frederika Bremer has published a let- 
ter, or rather address, to the women of the United 
States, inviting them, in view of the disturbances 
and war movements in Europe, to join with their 
sisters there in a peace alliance of the women of 
all nations; founded on Christian principles, and 
for benevolent and charitable purposes. She pro- 
poses that all present female charitable associa- 
tions join themselves in such an alliance. 

—The woods in the Eastern States, and also 
in New York, are said to be extensively on fire, 
the long drouth having rendered them dry and 
combustible. A telegraghic report to the Trib- 
une from Bangor, Maine, reports that fires are 
raging in every section of the county, and that 
the damages will be enormous. Buildings had in 
some instances been burned. Extensive fires are 
also reported m Vermont, N. Hampshire, the 
western part of Massachusetts, between Albany 
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and Schenectady in N. Y., and alse in the Catskill 
mountains. Im Vermont, the fire has obstructed 
the passage Of railroad trains, in one place requir- 
ing pesseagers to ride some miles in cenriages to 
avoid it. 

—Canadian affairs are assuming a growing 
importance and attracting considerable attention 
in this country. The Reciprocity treaty has 
evidently had a tendency already to produce 
a sympathy of feeling between the people of 
the two countries, and annexation begins to be 
talked of as likely eventually to followit. The Eng- 
lish government are surrendering legislative mat- 
ters almost entirely to the control of the colonial 
legislature: and whether annexation ever takes 
place in form or not, the interests of the United 
States and Canada, are becoming more and more 
identified, and the present rapidly increasing in- 
tercourse of trade and travel, will ultimately re- 
sult in their complete assimilation. 





Clock=-Making=--New Invention. 
According to the Tribune the latest speci- 
men of Yankee ingenuity is that of aclock for the 
Japan and Chinese markets. It measures time 
according to the system employed in China and 
Japan, the hands making a diurnal revolution with- 
intwelve Chinese hours. The characters upon the 
dial plate are Chinese. The inside circle has four 
characters, showing sunrise, meridian, sunset, and 
midnight. The next circle exhibits the odd and 
even hours; the even hours being designated by 
a bold figure, and the odd hours by smaller ones. 
The dial there has the common minute marks, and 
upon the extreme outside are the Chinese numer- 
als, running from one to twelve. It is the inven- 

tion of Mr. S. N. Botsford of N. Y. City. 

The great center of clock-making in this coun- 
try is the State of Connecticut. There are 26 or 
more factories, employing 1,280 hands, and mak- 
ing some 794,000 clocks per year. The Tribune 
estimates that N. Y. City furnishes one fourth as 


’ many more: and of the whole number about one 


fourth are exported to England. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
The Drouth in Central New York-<-A cheerful 
Look at it. 


Verona, Aug. 22, 1854. 
Dear FRIENDS: 

Immediately after my letter of July 21, we 
had several showers of rain that watered the 
earth abundantly, making all hearts glad, and all 
faces expressive of that gladness. But aftera 
few such days, the windows of heaven were again 
closed, and have remained so ever since, until this 
latter drouth has far exceeded the former. One 
after another our wells and cisterns fail to supply 
us, and, tho’ soft water does not, sell as with you, 
the less provident are dependent on those who 
are more so, thus bringing us into the com- 
munity relatjons of neighborly kindness that may 
bring good out of evil. Complaints against the 
weather are again rife; and I think, indicate the 
time near at hand for another outpouring of mer- 
cy; for it is thus that God reproaches men’s forget- 
fulness of kindness, and repays their fears. It is 
atime of drouth, and no doubt some fields are 
scorched, and bare, but the general prospect is not 
one of desolation. The fields of potatoes which 
are said to be ruined, look green and fresh; and 
on the trees of our orchards the fruit is peeping 
out from a rich foliage as. tho’ striving to reveal 
its abundance. From my door asI sit and look 
out across the way,asmall lot unoccupied by 
buildings, is waving its second crop of clover now 
in blossom, beyond lies a low meadow, green as 
May, and rising up from thence, the ground is cov- 
ered with a crop of corn standing thick, and look- 
ing any thing but the picture of barrenness. Crown- 
ing the distant prospect are the tree-tops of the for- 
est, indistinct at their base from the smokiness of 
the atmosphere, and only distinct at their tops from 
the silvery whiteness of the sky, made dazzlingly 
brilliant by the brightness of the overhanging sun. 
Now, tho’ I could cheerfully exchange this pros- 
pect for your Coney Island view and air, and a 
plunge in the crested wave, yet the scene here is 
kot indicative of any great suffering unless it be 
in the imagination. The drouths that. we have 
seen yet, are not in fact very dreadful,—just 
‘nough to show us our dependence on God, and 
give us some few little inconveniences, and per- 
haps break in upon some conservative habits. 


- They may shorten some crops, or all, tho* what 
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they lack in quantity, is in part made up in quali- 
ty; the want of water to swell them out, being 
supplied in part at least, by the mcre condensed 
tirtues imparted by the sun. The reasons for 
thankfulness are not all ot faith, but lie spread 


“ut to the senses on the earth around. 
Gi" We 1. 


THE CIRCULAR. 


The Power of Kindness, 

Kindness is a most essential element 
in truth telling, and is perfectly compati- 
ble with thorough sincerity. Indeed, we 
always find that those who possess the 
most of this quality—who love most—are 
the most effectual critics. The truth told 
may be never so severe and cutting, yet 
bathed in a spirit of kindness it not only 
pierces the heart but melts it, and imparts 
to it faith, hope and courage. Paul evi- 
dently esteemed this virtue essential to 
the growth and unity of the church. 
He says, ‘Speaking the truth in love, 
[that we] may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head even Christ : 
from whom the whole body fitly joined 
together,’ &c. In another place he says, 
‘Be ye kind one to another,tender-hearted 
forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.’ And 
again—‘ Put on therefore, as the elect of 
God, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness,’ &c. 

Many times undoubtedly, kindness of 
heart may be concealed under roughness 
of manners, and words may wound when 
the heart does not intend it. But this is 
a fault of education or habit, that may be 
corrected, and must be, that we ‘ offend 
not in word.’ Who, when in an hour of 
darkness, with a sorrowful heart that well 
nigh despaired of hope, has not felt the 
magic power of a kind word ? And who, 
more blessed still in giving, does not feel 
the greater joy when the brimming cup 


of kindness given overflows into his own? 


“ The weakest and the poorest may 
The simple pittance give, 
And bid delight to withered hearts 
Return again to live.” 


The spirit of Christ in the believer will 
not only dispose his heart to kindness, but 
will also inspire him to cultivate kindness 
of manners. 

Beginnings of Good. 

It is to be seen from God’s dealings 
with mankind in the past, from Adam 
down, as given to us in the Bible, that 
all his plans and purposes have commen- 
ced with small beginnings, and are as- 
sociated with the idea of gradual growth 
and extension, rather than that of rapid 
and sudden strides, in any direction. 

Thus we see after the creation of the 
world, instead of stocking it with man- 
kind at once, as he might have done, and 
as he did in the case of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, he was contented to 
place but one man and woman in the 
garden of Eden, from which to people the 
whole earth. 

Afterwards we see that he caused all 
the inhabitants of the earth to be de- 
stroyed by a flood, with the exception of 
Noah and his family, from whom he 
caused the world to be repeopled. 


Then his purposes concerning the chil-{ 


dren of Israel first started with small be- 
ginnings—the calling of a single man, 
Abraham, and his seed, and they extend- 
ed through a long lapse of years, before 
they were fully realized. 

The same is to be seen in the sending 
of Christ into the world as a Savior of 
mankind, and a renovator of the earth. 
It was not, expected that the purpose 
concerning Christ’s mission would be re- 
alized, and the whole world converted at 
once; but calculations were made that 
it would take ages before ‘every knee 
should bow, and every tongue confess 





that Jesus is Lord, to the glory of God 
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the Father,’ and before the world would |tax at Capernaum. The nobleman’s son. 
be a suitable dwelling place for him andj who lay at the point of death, and was. 


the holy angels. 

So, if (as we believe) there is evidence 
that God has commenced ushering his 
kingdom into the world, 
ready loosening the bonds of sin and sel- 


healed by the intercession of his father, 
was in Capernaum, while Christ when he 
spoke the word, was at Cana, ten or 
and is al-|twelve miles north of that city. 


The sea of Galilee was the scene of 


fishness, we must not look for any very! several notable mirackes—as the miracu- 
palpable manifestation at first, but may |lous draught of fishes, the stilling of the 


expect that it will be a gradual process | tempest, walking on the water, &c. 
two miracles of feeding the multitude, 


of growth, which will continue to expand 


and extend until it ‘ covers the earth, as|were on the borders of this sea. 


The 


The 


the waters cover the sea,’ and nothing|transfiguration, so far as we can judge 


shall be able to prevail against it. 





Jesus of Galilee, 


from the connection, was on a mountain 
of Galilee—as also the Sermon on the 
Mount. Mount Tabor in Galilee, is point- 


Christ was known in Jerusalem as aj ed out by tradition as the mount of the 


Galilean. 


His enemies accused him to | beatitudes. 


By similar reference to the 


Pilate of ‘stirring up the people through- connection, it would appear that the 
out all Jewry, beginning at Galilee; which | apostles were first sent out from Galilee, 


led Pilate to inquire if he was a Galilean, 
and to send him to Herod, the Tetrarch 
of Galilee, who was then present at Jeru- 


their commission forming a very interest- 
ing talk, reported in the 10th. of; Mat- 
thew. 


The parables by the sex-side, were 


salem. The maid that taunted Peter,| probably discoursed to a friendly multi-. 


said, ‘Of a truth this fellow was also 
with him; for he is a Galilean.’ Most if 
not all of the twelve disciples were Gali- 
leans. Peter and Andrew and Philip, 


tude from the cities.of:Galilee.. 


It was in Galilee that Christ first told; 


his disciples he should; be crucified, and 
rise again, the third day. 


Angels-that; 


were of Bethsaida in Galilee; and as appeared to the disciples after Christ.was 


James and John were fishermen partners 
with Peter, they were probably of. the 
same city. Matthew was called, sitting 
at the receipt of custom in Capernaum, a 
city of Galilee. The angels which. ap- 
peared to the eleven as they stood gazing 
up into the cloud that received Christ, 
said, ‘ Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing, &c.; and the multitude that 
were confounded on the day of Pentecost, 
because they heard the disciples speak 
every man in his own language, said one 
to another, ‘ Behold, are not all these 
which speak Galileans ?’ 

Galilee was a northern province of the 
land of Canaan, its southern limit being 
about 50 miles north of Jerusalem.— 
Josephus represents it as. very populous, 
containing two hundred and four cities 
and towns, the least of which contained 
15,000. inhabitants—as also very rich, 
and its men brave and prone to rebellion. 

Nazareth, where the angel appeared to 
Mary, and where Christ was brought up, 
was in Galilee, about sixty miles directly 
north from Jerusalem. The sea of Tibe- 
rias, (otherwise called the sea of Galilee 
or Genesareth,) and the cities of Cana, Ca- 
pernaum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida, were 
all within a few miles of Nazareth. In 
this region most of Christ’s mighty works 
were done. He returned here in the 
power of the Spirit, after his temptation 
in the wilderness, and taught in the syna- 
gogues, preaching the gospel of the king- 
dom, and healing all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease among the peo- 
ple. From here his fame went out 
throughout all Syria, and multitudes fol- 
lowed him from Jerusalem and Judea, 
and from beyond Jordan. In Caperna- 
um, which is called his own city, (he 
having left Nazareth for that place in 
the beginning of his ministry,) was the 
scene of several particular miracles. Here 
Peter’s wife’s mother was healed. Here 
the centurion showed his humility and 
faith, and his servant was healed with 
a word only. Here the man sick with 
the palsy was let down through the roof— 
the daughter of Jairus was raised from 
the .dead—the woman having an issue ot 
blood was healed, &c., &c. The piece ot 


livered,’ &e. 
other women followed him from Galilee. 


risen, said to them, ‘Remember how he 
spake unto you while he was yet in Gali- 
lee, saying, The Son of man must be de- 


Mary Magdalene and many 


Magdala was the name of a city on the, 


coast of Tiberias, from which Mary may, 


have taken her name. Christ once took. 
ship and came into the coasts of Magdala, 
Mary Magdalene and other women, as 
well as his disciples, accompanied or fol-. 
lowed him to Jerusalem, when he, went. 
there to be crucified. After he,was risen, 
he appointed a mountain in',Galilge to 
meet his disciples; and they were told by 
an angel at his sepulchre that. Christ 
was gone before them into Galilee—there 
they should see him. He showed himself 
to them by the memorable sea of ‘Tiberi- 
as. Within the fonty days that he was 
seen of them, they, must, have gone to. - 
Galilee and returned again to Jerusalem 
Jerusalem thereafter seems to have beep 
their neturning city., They were com- - 
manded to tarry there till endued with 
power from on high; and, there we find 
the congress of the apostles)at much later 
dates. 


Quagling with God.’ 

The Bible represents man as having 
come intoa quarrel with God. It is the 
business of Christ toreconcile man to God. 
We will goback to the beginning tosee the 
nature of thequarrel. There isa plain, fa- 
miliar account of the first man and woman 
being instigated by, the serpent to find! 
fault with God. The devil put them. 
upon evil thinking—suggested to them 
that God’s ways were not good—that he had 
not cealt generously and liberally by them, 
but had played tbe tyrant. The devik 
impudently and presumptugusly rejected 
allegiance to God,~-setting up his oww 
judgment, without modesty. » God had 
said to the man aed woman, ‘In the day 
thou eatest thereot thou shalt surely die,’ 
The serpent flatly denied this, and went 
on to tell what he pretended God had 
concealed, and infused into them his own, 
spirit of evil thinking. He made ‘it ap- 
pear that God had not dealt fairly wilt 
them. ‘aa , 





money that Peter fished for, was to pay a 


This was the begining of the quarrel ; 
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and it is a sample of all quarreling with 
God from Adam down. None will al- 
low that they quarrel with God—not one 
but has a plausible conceit in favor of his 
course. Adam and Eve did not intend 
to quarrel; they wanted to eat of the 
tree—had their eye fixed on an apparent 
good ; and in their eagerness for it were 
careless about their relations to God, 
and thus let in a spirit of evil thinking 
of his ways and dealings. Here lies the 
whole secret of quarreling: persons fix 
their eye on some specific, temporary good 
-—something tempting and desirable 
which they cannot have, or on some evil 
which they are afflicted with, and which 
a true, far-seeing reason will recognize as 
brought upon them by God for their ben- 
efit, and so admit a spirit of evil think- 
ing. They have no deliberate intention 
of doing so; but, they give themselves up 
to that spirit that- is always quarreling 
with God, and thus get into a state of 
enmity with him. 

This then is the amount of the charge 
to be brought against those who are 
quarreling with God :—They are careless- 
ly thinking evil in regard either to the 
deprivation of some good which they 
want, or in regard to the infliction of 
some evil which they do not want ; their 
sensibilities to personal good and evil are 
paramount to God’s judgment of what. is 
best for them. The devil would take 
possession of these susceptibilities, and 
exaggerate the importance of the good 
desired or the evil ‘that afflicts, and 
bring about an entire separation between 
man and God. As the opposite of this 
false action, see the exhortations of the 
apostles : ‘ Rejoice evermore ; in every 
thing give thanks;’ ‘ Rejoicing in tribula- 
tion, also ;’ ‘My brethren, count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.’ 
It is essential that we take the great 
view that-God’s hand _ is in all things.— 
However .aiverse and trying our circum- 
stances may be—h; wever dark God’s 
providences, yet it is evident from all our 
experience that if we understood what is 
best for us as well as God does, we should 
choose these very things as our greatest 
favors. ‘Ali things work to together for 
our good.’ We need jiberal minds and 
hearts to see things as they really are. 
With the growth of experiencé-and ma- 
ture spirituality we shall discover that 
the things which have wounded otr sen- 
sibilities the most have done us the most 
good ; we shall justify God in asihg any 
degree of decision in taking away our idols, 
and shall perceive that all those afflic- 
tions are working out our goo#? * * * 

The spirit of Christ ascended while 
yet he was going down to death:’ Christ 
went down to the grave rejoicing, saying, 
‘My flesh shall rest in hope’; becatise’ 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; néi- 
ther wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see 
corruption :’ and he rejoicéd and gave 
thanks to the end. In coming into the 
world, he said, ‘Lo, I come to do thy 
will ;’ and the last call of that will was 
to suffering greater than man ever en- 
dured—to drink the bitterest cup the 
devil could prepare. It was'the depriv- 
ation of every possible comfort of an out- 
ward kind, even unto death and the over- 
whelming pressure of a baptism of the 
devil’s spirit. He carried the spirit to do 
the will of God cheerfully into all tempta- 
tion ; and the spirit of Christ in us will 
carry into this world of war, a spirit of 
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always rejoicing—a spirit impregnable to 
evil thinking. Christ beautifully reverses 
the process of the fall ; and his obedience 
stands in the widest possible contrast 
with man’s original unfaithfulness. Adam 
and Eve had only a slight temptation— 
a little forbidden fruit was sufficient to 
make them let ina spirit of evil thinking. 
This was very small. Christ’s temptation 
was a million times stronger than the one 
Adam and Eve fell by. It was one in 
which it was almost reasonable for him 
to criticise God’s ways. He was almost 
ground to powder in the engine, yet he 
found no fault. With such a Savior we 
can go forward ; with his heart we shall 
not criticise ; with this armour of right- 
eousness, we may say with Paul, ‘We 
rejoice in tribulations, also.’ 

It is God’s desire to bring about a 
union, a marriage between us and himself ; 
and it is essential to union that we be 
at peace with him, and appreciate his 
goodness, It is not possible a heart-junc- 
tion should take place while we are in a 
spirit of complaining and quarreling with 
him. He is seeking earnestly and perse- 
veringly to recover us to himself—to give 
us a true idea of himszlf—to learn us to 
appreciate him. Now it is not necessary 
that a person should have a perfect intel- 
lectual understanding of all the heights 
and depths of his wisdlom—not necessary 
to have polish of manners and outward 
cultivation, in order to this heart mnion 
with God ; but it is absolutely necessary 
that we should have a contented heart— 
be free from evil thinking, and at peace, 
as God is: and as a condition of this, 
we must take every thing from him, and 
believe that all things are well done,— 
If we conceive of our circumstances as 
bad, unless we say with the Atheist that 
they came by chance, we must rise into 
the inference that God has placed us in 
bad circumstances, and, of course, that 
he has maltreated us, and is cruel.—- 
But what kind of love can exist’ where 
there is such a state of feeling ? Very 
slight things interfere with love: we 
know how small a thing between our- 
selves will interfere with it, “Any little 
sliver of distrust or complaint that comes 
in, how scon it poisons the feelings, and 
destroys love. So of our relations with 
God ; the coming in of evil thoughts and 
complaints is just enough to throw our 
hearts into a state where there is no fel- 
lowship, and to make ‘what may be called 
a lover’s quarrel. When we complain 
of our circumstances we abuse God, 
either atheistically by not recognizing his 
superintendence of every thing, or, if we 
allow that, then directly, by charging him 
with unkindness in the disposition of our 
circumstances. In one case, we abuse his 
power and wisdom, in the other, his good- 
ness; and in either case it is enough to 
breed a quarrel. If friends impute wrong 
doing to each other, and begin to com- 
plain, they are directly in a quarrel ; and 
it is distressing in proportion to the val- 
ue of the connection between them—in 
proportion to the happiness which belongs 


to their fellowship with each” other, ‘So, | 


evil thinking in any way is enough to 
bring on distressing relations between us 
and God. It is the devil’s malicious, mon- 
strous nature to steal in between parties, 
and stir up jealousy, and cause a breach, 
God is trying to win and bring us home 
to his heart. But the oly possible way 
to give us the blessedness of unity with 





himself, is to cure us of evil thinking and 
discontent.—Home Talk. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Christ a Complete Savior, 

‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for 
he shall save his people from their sins.’ 
Matt. 1: 21. How unlike the theory of 
those.imperfectionists who claim that a 
sinless state in this present life is unat- 
tainable, is this plain and uneqnivocal 
declaration of scripture which so com- 
pletely harmonizes with other passages of 
scripture, toa few of which I ‘will now 
refer: ‘If we confess our sins, he is just 
and faithful to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from afl unrighteousness.’ 1 Jno. 
1: 9. ‘Whosoever abideth in him sin- 
eth not.’ TJno. 3: 9. Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin.’ 1 Jno. 
3: 9. How can it be said that Christ 
saves his people from their sins, if they 
continue in them or continue to commit 
sin? Has not God repeatedly manifest- 
ed his disapprobation of sin, and express- 
ly declared that he cannot look upon it 
with the least degree of allowance ?— 
The Savior himself commands us to be 
perfect, and by the mouth of his apostle 
declares it to be his will, even our sanc- 
tification ; which implies his unwilling- 
ness to have us continue'in any practice 
that can in any way prevent the sanctifi- 
cation of soul, body, and spirit. And 
what, let me ask, does so effectually pre- 
vent our sanctification, as the commission 
of sin ? “Now shall we for a moment 
suppose that God requires of us that 
which we cannot perform ? God forbid. 
I thank God that the mission ot Christ 
in this respect is fulfilled in my behalf, 
for I confess that he saves me from my 
sins, and saves me now. Thanks be to 
God for this unspeakable gift! w. H. G. 

Dansville, N. Y., July, 1854. 





Diamond Cut Diamond, 


We have recently come into possession of facts 
in regard to a verv peculiar Real Estate transac- 
tion in this City. the details of which are inter- 
esting as illustrative of character, as well as of the 
method of doing business which is considered 
sharp by a certain class of business men. ’ 

Some time since. a gentleman. whom we will 
call Mr. A., purchased a piece of ground in Mur- 
ray-street, on which was an old building, which 
he proceeded to tear down, intending to erect in 
its place a building more suitab'e for the transac- 
tion of his business. About the same time. anoth- 
er gentleman, whom we shall call Mr. B., pur- 
chased the adjoining lot. and proceeded in’ the 
same manner to take down the old building 
standing upon it, so that the work of demolition 


proceeded upon both at the same time. After} 


this had been concluded, Mr. A., being ready to 
build himself, and supposing, quite naturally, that 
his neighher would prefer building at the same 
time, paid him a yisit in relation to the’ matter, 
when he was boorishly informed by Mr. B., that 
he should * build when he pleased.’? Of course, as 
Mr. A. could not gainsay his right in this’ re- 
spect, the only method left for him was to go on 
by himself. This he accordingly did, and had 
progressed sv far as to have his building * cover- 
ed in,’ when he was surprised one day by a visit 
from his irate neighbor. ‘Sir, savs Mr. B.. 
‘your are an inchon my ground! Mr. A. re- 
joined that he thought it must bea mistake. 
‘No Sir, itis mo mistake—you are an irch on 
my ground,’ ‘Well, returned Mr.'A., all I can 
say is, if it isso, I am very sorry. and it is alto- 
gether unintentional; but I am willing to pay you 
whatever you say the land is worth.’ ‘I want 
no pay, Sir, says Mr. B.; ‘I want my land!’ Sir, 
says Mr. A., ‘1 see it is hopeless to try to com- 
promise this matter with you, but I will give you 
double whatever you say the land is worth, rath- 
er than take down my wall.’ ‘I want no money— 
I want my land.’ persisted the stubborn Mr. B. 
Argument and entreaty were alike unavailing, 
and Mr. A. ‘accordingly proceeded to take down 
and rebuild his wall. He was permitted to finish 
his building now without further interruption. 
Shortly afterward Mr. B. concluded to build on 
his lot, and masons and carpenters were set at 
work to accomplish the object. The work pro- 
gressed finely.—story after Story went up as if by 
magic; and our friend Mr. B. wetched the opera- 
tions day by day with increasing interest, in con- 
fident’ anticipation of being’ abie to occupy the 
premises by a certain period, At length the 
building was entirely finished, from foundation to 
cap-stone~=thée' workmen had departee with their 
tools—the rubbish had bean cleared away—and 
Mr. B. was complacently ccngratulating himself 
on its successful accomplishment, when he was 
astonished by a visit from his neighbour Mr. A. 
‘Sir, said he. ‘fam sorry to inform you that you 
arean inch on my ground! ‘Pooh! nonsense 
returned Mr. B. ‘It’s no nonsense at all,’ said 
Mr. A. ‘T tell you youare an inch on my ground.’ 
* Why, how can that be” blustered Mr. B.. ‘ when 
I haye only built up to your wall?’ ‘Ah, that’s 





it? in the dryest possible manner answered Mr 

Our friend Mr. B. was somewhat dumb. 
founded. ‘Send for a surveyor, Sir,’ at length he 
exploded, ‘and we’ll see about this.’ The sup. 
veyor was accordingly sent for, who, after a care. 
ful measurement of the respective premises, report. 
ed to the crest-fallen Mr. B. that it was indeeg 
true—he was occupying an inch more land than 
he was entitled to. A proposition to buy that 
inch—coming. it must be confessed, with a baq 
grace from him—was now advanced by Mr. B. 
‘No, Sir” returned Mr. A., ‘I shall not sell; you 
cannot offer me money enough to buy that inch of 
land. Take down your wall, Sir—down with jt 
to the foundations; I want my land! Mr, R 
came to the conclusion that the game was deci. 
dedly against him, and yielded with the best 
grace he could. The wall was taken down ang 
reérected ; and so careful was our very particular 
friend this time not to trespass, that he built an 
inch short of where he had aright to go. Itis 
perhaps unnecessary to explain to the reader that 
Mr. A. had done the same thing in the first in. 
stance.— Times. 





—The continents, if we except the more 
rugged and broken portions, rise with an almost 
imperceptible ascent ; and even the mountains 
hive a much gentler slope than we are apt to 
suppose, so that a section of the earth paralle} 
to the equator would be almost a perfect cir- 
cle. The slope of a mountain, from its base to 
its highest point, rarely forms with the horizon 
an angle of as much as twelve degrees. The 
highest mountains would be represented on q 
twelve-inch globe by an altitude of less than 
the one-hundredth of an inch above the level 
of the sea.— Loomis. 





How to be Beautiful. 

The following passage is from one of Prof. 
Upham’s letters to the Congregationalist. He 
is speaking of the captain of the steamer in 
which he sailed from New York: 

‘ As we were about to start, I saw him move 
to an elevated position above the wheel ; and 
it was interesting to see, how quickly and com- 
pletely the inward thought or purpose alters the 
outward man. He gave # quick glance to every 
part ot the ship. He cast his éye over the 
multitude coming on board the ship, amon, 
whom was the American ambassador to England 
who, if the captain may be said to embody the 
ship, may be said with equal truth to embody 
in his official person a nation’s rights and a na- 
tion’s honor. He saw’the husbands and wives, 
the mothers and children intrusted to his care; 
and his slender form, as he gave the orders for 
our departure,’ seemed at duce to grow more 
erect and firm; the museles of his face swelled; 
his dark eye glowed ‘with a new fire ; ann his 
whole person expanded aad beautified itself by 
the power of inward emotion. 

‘I have often noticed this interesting phe- 
nomenon ; and have come to the conclusion, if 
man or woman either, wishes to realize the full 
power of personal beauty, it must be by cher- 
ishing noble hopes and purposes—by havin 
something to do and something to live for, whie 
is’ worthy of hunianity—and which, by expand- 
ing the capacities of the soul, gives expansion 
«nd symmetry to the body which contains it.’ 





A Srraicut Frorwarp Micxman.——The 
Swill-Milk question “oceupied the attention of 
the Committee of the Board of Health again 
yesterday. _ It. is intimated that no more tes- 
timony will be received. One milkman made 
a very candid avowal when examined before 
the Committee. ‘‘ Some” he said “he sold 
for four cents per quart ; some for fire ; and 
some for sia: if people wanted cheap milk, he 
put in water.” There is av honest man for 
you.’ He“is not ashamed of his calling; 
neither does he seek to hide the ways of pull- 
ing’the wool over our eyes So long as we 
have nothing worse than water, there is cause 
for thankfulness ; even though we pay sixpence 
for a pennyworth.——.V. Y. Times. 





Patent Cows’ Tar, Honper.——-Me. Joun 
M. Weare, of Seabrook, N. H, has recently 
obtained a patent for holding cows’ tails still dur- 
ing the operation of milking. The machines 
fastened to one of the animal’s ham strings, and 
the tail is compressed. Mr. Weare politely 
styles his discovery the ‘* milker’s protector.” 
Cows, we presume, will now live forever, as this 
patent machine is designed to prevent them 
** kicking the bucket””—- Times, 





—Smusettne in _ Ice —A seizure has been 
made at Liverpool of 90 pounds of tobacco, 
discovered by the officers in the ice-house of 
the ‘Great Western,’ from New-York, and the 
steward who had concealed it, has been prose- 
cuted. This is the second seizure of the kind 
which has been made at Liverpool within the 
last few months, 








—I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue; he approaches nearest to the Gods, who 
knows best how to be silent, even though he ism 
the right.—Cato. 
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